6                   KING   AND   WITENAGEMOT

pensation from the criminal and his kinsfolk. It does not
follow, however, that every man in England was a free-
man: not only the vanquished Britons, but Englishmen
captured in the wars between one petty English kingdom
and another, were treated as slaves.

Even the most independent of these ceorls or peasants

oid looked on his king as belonging to a race apart, as a

iEnnsf!tSuh- descendant of the ancient gods.    It is true that he was

tions' elected by the Council of the kingdom, but the Council

,   could not elect anyone; its choice was limited to the sons

or other near kinsmen of the late king.   In the king's hall

were his gesiths or companions, pledged to defend him

with their lives, and to avenge him should he be slain,

In return for their service these nobles received grants

of land from the king, UvS well as the knowledge that their

lives were reckoned to be six times as valuable as the life

of an ordinary freeman.

When the first small kingdoms in England were
changed into shires, the affairs of each shire were regu-
lated by a shire moot, or court, presided over by one of
the king's nobles, an caldorman, or an carl, as he was
called later, and a bishop. These assemblies not only
settled local disputes, they were also courts of justice,
at which the oath of twelve of the kinsmen of the accused
was accepted as a proof of innocence. Below the shire
moots were the hundred moots and township moots,
for the smaller divisions called hundreds and townships.
With the unification of Anglo-Saxon England we see
something like a Parliament taking shape - a Witenagemot,
or Great Council, presided over by the king, and attended
by the ealdormen, the thegns, as the nobles were now
called, the two archbishops, the bishops, and certain of
the abbots. It differed indeed from the Parliament,of
later mediaeval times, for it contained no representatives
of the ordinary freeman, but it wielded many of the